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1001 May 20, 1904 

Leprosy in India — Preliminary statement. 

Number of lepers in India. — The Indian Leprosy Commission has 
estimated, on the basis of the census of 1891, that the total leper pop- 
ulation of India was 100,000 souls (p. 41, report); total for the Bom- 
baj r Presidency, 6,903 souls. 

Attitude of the people toward lepers.— A leper is everywhere treated 
as an outcast. If a man finds on his wife patches that suggest those 
of anaesthetic leprosy she is immediately driven out of the house and 
has to shift for herself. As a result, the streets of the cities and the 
outskirts of villages are often lined with people squatting "in groups 
of six and seven families, of all ages, from the old man with toeless 
feet to the tiny, innocent, but doomed baby at its mother's breast. 
The lepers perambulate the streets and rub against many an uncon- 
scious passer-bj r , and they cast their filthy rags on the roads. They 
are seen scraping their sores against the railings; they pollute the 
tanks and wells by bathing in them." (The quotation is from an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Times, of India, on June 19, 1890, and which 
stirred up much of the interest that resulted in a suitable asylum for 
many of Bombay's poor lepers.) 

Their preference for cities. — Although the villages doubtless shelter 
a majority of India's lepers, still they prefer city life whenever they 
can get to a city. The reason for this is evident — begging is more 
profitable in a cit} T . As an illustration of this, the secretaiy of the 
National Leper Mission remarked that he had often seen poor, outcast 
lepers, with hardly a copper to boast of, come down to Bombay, and 
return to their up-country village, after several months, wearing silk 
vests and other articles indicative of relative prosperity. 

Lepers in Bombay city. — The picture given above, of lepers on the 
streets, applies fairly well even to-day to some portions of Bombay, 
in spite of the existence of a large asylum in the suburbs. The trouble 
is that the asylum is always crowded to its utmost capacity, and no 
further provision exists for these homeless lepers. 

The care of lepers in India. — Two kinds of agencies are at work 
providing for the care of the lepers. 

(a) The mission leper asylums: A National Leper Mission has been 
incorporated in London and has asylums at several places in India. 
The supervision of each local asylum is left to the missionary society 
working at that place, the funds being supplied by the National Mis- 
sion. One great feature of the work of these mission asylums is that 
they provide, to a considerable extent, for the segregation of the 
untainted children of leper parents. This is a very important and 
useful undertaking. The results of such segregation, as well as other 
facts regarding the mission asylums, will appear in the reports for 
which I have made application. 

(b) The Government leper asylums: The largest institution of this 
type is the Homeless Leper Asylum, at Matunga, a suburb of Bombay. 
A full report of the institution has been prepared by Dr. N. H. 
Choksy, who was the medical officer in charge till 1896. (A copy of 
this report is sent herewith.) The asylum was opened on November 
7, 1890, 50 lepers being collected by the police in various parts of the 
city and sent there permanently. 

A visit to the institution is one of the most profitable trips a 
medical man can make in Bombay. The grounds cover about Hi 
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acres on a gently sloping hillside, well sheltered from observation 
by trees along the main highway. Everything about the grounds is 
attractive, except the patients. Between the wards, eight in number, 
are trees, flower beds, ornamented walks, and all that art and nature 
can do to make a place pleasant. For the Hindoos a temple, for the 
Mohammedans a mosque, and for the Roman Catholic Christians a 
chapel have been erected out of special donations. Children up to the 
age fixed by law have to go to school and are taught by a leper school- 
master. Beyond and away from the wards is the sewage farm, a tri- 
umph of engineering, devised and managed by Mr. C. C. James, the 
city executive engineer. He has prepared a special report relative to 
the profitable nature of the sewage farm, for which report application 
has been made and which will be forwarded on its receipt. In brief, 
however, 70 patients are provided for out of the proceeds of the sew- 
age farm over and above the number for whom Government makes 
provision. 

The cost of maintenance is about 10 rupees per month (13.244) for 
each patient, half of which sum is paid by the government of the Bom- 
bay presidency and the other half by the city municipality. Neai'ly 
300 patients are thus supported, and together with those supported on 
the proceeds from, the sewage farm, the total number of inmates is 
370. One striking fact is noticed in regard to the administration, i. e., 
that "there are no restrictions placed in the way of patients intermarry- 
ing among themselves" (p. 5, Report). Only seven children were 
born, however, as a result of such marriages during the period 1890- 
1899, five of whom died during infancy without showing signs of 
leprosy. 

The vital statistics of the Matunga Asylum have been well tabulated 
(pp. 11 to 24, Report) and illustrate how easily the leper is carried off 
by intercurrent diseases. Plague has never attacked the asylum at 
all, although during certain years it has been all around the place. 

The second part of the report on the Homeless Leper Asylum deals 
with the disease in general, and utilizes the records of the institution 
very successfully in showing how certain ideas regarding leprosy have 
proved unsound in the presence of a large number of cases with which 
to work. 

I would call the attention of the Bureau to the four practical sug- 
gestions made by the compiler of the report, with regard to the lines 
of study as to therapeutic effects which might well be pursued, viz: 

1. Radcliffe Crocker's treatment with intramuscular injections of 
mercuric bichloride. 

2. Treatment with antivenene, following the suggestions of Dr. Isa- 
dore Dyer, of New Orleans. 

3. Treatment by chemical rays of light. 

4. Serum treatment, both that of Carasquille and that of Herman. 

[Inclosure.l 

Report of the Matunga Sewage Farm, for the year 1903. 

The gross receipts from the farm during the year under reference 
amounted to 6,978 roubles. In 1900 the receipts were 5,167 roubles, 
11 pies, 1 anna: in 1901, 7,073 roubles, 6 pies, 11 annas, and in 1902, 
9,584 roubles, 5 pies, 11 annas. 

There is therefore a falling off in the receipts which is principally 
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due to two causes; the reduction of the selling rate of the grass to the 
Health Department from 8 to 7 annas, by which I calculate a sum of 
about 800 roubles has been lost to the farm, and also the injurious 
effect on the crops on the low-lying ground of last year's monsoon, 
which could not be anticipated. However, the solvency of the farm 
continues to be satisfactory, and there is, I believe, a sum of 5,095 
roubles to the credit of it. As regards further details of the expendi- 
ture and receipts over a period of several years, Mr. Waite, who has 
analysed the accounts, will give the committee further detailed infor- 
mation. 

On an average 5£ acres of land have been under continuous cultiva- 
tion. The outturn from the above acreage has been 12,629 maunds of 
Kurwi and Jowar, 2,588 maunds of Guinea grass, 8 maunds of Lucerne 

frass, 119 maunds of vegetables, and 9,275 plantains, which latter were 
istributed to the patients. This gives a total outturn of nearly 200 
tons on the 5£ acres, or about 36 tons per acre — a very satisfactory 
result, and, so far as I am aware, it is unique. It will now be neces- 
sary again to grow a series of rotation crops, as some of the land is 
showing signs of overnitrification. The whole of the fodder crops 
were supplied to the health officer for the feeding of the health depart- 
ment bullocks. 

On an average about 50 men are employed on the farm, principally 
under one overseer who is a leper. We have 6 buffaloes and bullocks 
which are used in the working of the Persian wheels and for carting 
the grass to the health department stables. 

During my absence Mr. Hewett, honorary secretary, made several 
improvements on the farm in the construction of a new road, the 
pitching of banks, and the leveling of ground. A new well has been 
dug and put into operation at the northeast end of the farm. No new 
filters have been constructed, but the old ones have continued to give 
the wonderfully good results we have always obtained from them, and 
a careful record is kept of the analyses made weekly by the medical 
officer of the asylum. 

•Nearly the whole of the effluent used on the farm comes directly 
from the septic tank, and the fertility of the farm is a striking exam- 
ple of the necessity of only one purification if the sewage is to be 
applied to land. 

The gas engine continues to work satisfactorily with septic gas. 
The engine actuates a small centrifugal pump which daily lifts as 
much of the septic effluent to the filters as is required. 

The sewage farm wards continue to be most popular and are always 
full, and the profits of the farm wholly maintain the 50 lepers located 
therein. 

C. C. James, 
Executive Engineer Bombay Municipality. 

Report from Calcutta. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon Sprague reports, April 21, as follows: 
For the week ended April 16, 1904, no transactions. In this con- 
nection I will state that from April 1, 1903, to October 1, 1903, 14 
vessels left this port for America, and that for the following 6 months 
there were 32 bills of health issued. The usual falling off has now 
begun. There is 1 vessel now loading for the United States, which 



